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POPULARIZING THE CLASSICS 

The “Reports from the Classical Field” for the November num- 
ber of the Classical Journal were of especial interest as showing the 
great popularity which dramatic presentation of classical material 
has attained. We read of “Scenes from Cicero” and “ Dramatiza- 
tions from Vergil;” of the Alcestis, the Antigone, Phormio, and 
Trinummus, and other Greek and Latin plays, in the original or in 
translation, presented by both high schools and colleges in every 
section of the land; not to mention Homeric recitals and other 
public and popular presentations of classical material. 

Activity of this kind in a school cannot fail to have the effect of 
awakening a keen interest, primarily in the class or group itself 
which gives the play; then throughout the school, and frequently in 
the whole community. Ina small Illinois town a year ago, all classes 
of people were aroused to a most lively interest in a performance of 
scenes from Vergil presented by the classical students of the high 
school; and the young lady who impersonated “Dido” was the 
heroine of the hour. 

Such work as this, namely in promoting knowledge of ancient 
life and literature and in arousing a consciousness of classical values 
in the general public mind, is of great service to the cause of classical 
learning; for, in the long run, the real support of the classics, as of 
the laws, must rest on a favorable public opinion. 

Again, the public will more generously uphold the classics when 
scholars are able and willing to give the classics to the public in such 
a way that their real values may easily and immediately be discerned. 
More emphasis should be laid on those things which we have in 
common with the ancients, as, for instance, on the intimate relation 
which the Greek and Latin languages sustain to the English language; 
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all that is best in their literatures should be made available and 
popular through good translations; and especially should there be 
popular but sound presentation of ancient life and manners. A hope- 
ful feature of contemporary scholarship is that these sidelights on 
ancient life are multiplying in the literary output of our time. Such 
books as Dill’s Roman Society jrom Nero to Marcus Aurelius, Gulick’s 
Lije of the Ancient Greeks, Mahaffy’s Silver Age of the Greek World, 
Fowler’s Social Life in the Age of Cicero, and Abbott’s Society and 
Politics in Ancient Rome—all these enable the modern reader to 
come closer to ancient life in knowledge and sympathy than ever 
before, to the immense increase, we should hope, of popular know]- 
edge of, and interest in, the classics. 

But, after all, the classics will not be popularized in any broad 
and effective sense except by the rank and file of classical teachers 
themselves; not until every teacher of Latin or Greek conceives of 
his subject as entirely worthy of his own devotion and of any man’s 
interest, and succeeds, somehow or other, in impressing this idea 
upon his community; not until every classical teacher is himself well 
found in knowledge, resourceful and zealous in teaching, so full of 
life and interest that no pupil of his will ever think of Latin as a 
dead language or as an uninteresting subject; not until the Latin class- 
room has become the center of life and interest in the school, will 
the impression inevitably go abroad that there is “something in” 
this Latin, and that it is quite as much worth while as mathematics 
or manual training. If we are ourselves uninspiring, monotonous, 
and dry-as-dust, we may be sure that we are killing potential scholars 
every year, and filling our communities with contempt for a subject 
that cannot inspire even those who profess to be its chief expounders, 
and the classics will die in the house of their professed friends. 

But the outlook is bright that teachers are awakening everywhere 
to their duties and opportunities. The great sectional organizations 
of classical teachers, covering the whole extent of our country; the 
various state and local organizations, whose live programmes are 
reported in nearly every issue of this Journal; the numerous clubs 
for more intimate and sustained study, of a typical illustration of 
which we read in the December number—all of these give abundant 
reason for believing that the classical cause is coming out at last into 


a large place. 
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COMMERCIALISM AND ROMAN TERRITORIAL 
EXPANSION 


By TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr 


It is a commonplace of prefaces that historians often reflect the 
spirit of their own epoch in the interpretation of past ages. A review 
of the successive efforts at writing the history of Rome would itself 
furnish a picture of the changing Zeitgeist in the countries of the writ- 
ers. It lay in the nature of things, then, that the most recent survey 
of Roman history should be made from the viewpoint of economics. 
This new tendency of interpreting history in the light of economic 
theory has brought forth many permanent collections of interesting 
data; it has resulted in substantial gains in the methods of historical 
research; but it has also created many extravagant claims which 
time will have to disprove. Ferrero, if I may be so rude as to illus- 
trate by definite reference, seems at times almost to set up skirmishing 
lines of economic phantasms which dash about and clash at a most 
bewildering rate. If the page threatens to become dull for a moment, 
up springs a “panic” or a “crop failure” or a “plethora of gold” 
or a “wave of land speculation,”’ any one of which will immediately 
stir the musty history into fascinating activity. Now, it is easy to 
make strictures upon this method of work, and one would not like to 
be called upon to weigh the value of it in literal language. In dealing 
with ancient history where the data are so incomplete, often so one- 
sided, often so naively disconnected with fundamental movements, 
the opportunities for new interpretations are limitless. Perhaps one 
ought to welcome the peculiar interpretation of each successive age 
for the modicum of new suggestions that it offers, or, at least, for the 
ease with which it can be comprehended by the age that produced it. 
These interpretations, however, must not wander too far from estab- 
lished facts. 

I shall deal here with a now popular explanation for Rome’s foreign 
expansion. The extremists of the economic school] find the main- 
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spring of Rome’s extension beyond Italy in such things as a desire 
for new markets, new harbors, new fields for commercial activity— 
briefly, in commercialism. It is not surprising that the student of 
modern conditions should be attracted by such explanations. The 
picture of England, the greatest of modern imperialistic nations, seems 
to afford a fair parallel. And in England imperialism is inseparably 
bound up with commercialism. It is largely responsible for the 
stupendous budget of over seven hundred millions of dollars. It 
affords a thriving business to a dozen shipbuilding firms with their 
thousands of workmen, to scores of factories that fill military contracts 
for arms, ammunition, and uniforms. In the British empire “trade 
follows the flag”: England’s cotton and woolen mills spin for the 
shops of all her dominion; the firms of Sheffield and Birmingham 
work night and day upon the steel rails and the engines that are to 
carry English merchandise over the empire. An area of 120,000 
square miles with 40,000,000 inhabitants is but the commercial 
heart of an empire of 12,000,000 square miles with a population of 
400,000,000 people. 

The historian, however, must not be led astray by incomplete 
parallels. His first duty is to exert every possible effort to reconstruct 
his building from the fragments of the original that are left him. And 
I think that anyone who will make a patient study of Roman commer- 
cial conditions in the second century B. c. will be led to the conclusion 
we here reach: that the commercial classes of Rome could have had 
very little influence in shaping the policy of expansion at Rome. 

Mommsen was one of the first to make a suggestion to the contrary. 
He believed that it was the mercantile party which urged the destruc- 
tion of Corinth and Carthage (English ed.?, Vol. III, pp. 239, 274). 
These suggestions quickly found favor, and were so widely extended 
in application that it has become the favorite explanation for every 
war of the second century B.c. A few typical references will suffice. 
Colin (Rome et la Gréce) insists that the second and third Macedonian 
wars were strongly favored by the commercial classes; Van Gelder 
in his history of Rhodes asserts with many others that the abasement 
of Rhodes after the third Macedonian war resulted from the exertions 
of Roman traders; and Homolle (Bulletin de corres pondance hellénique, 
VIII, p. 78) and Dessau (Hermes, XVIII, p. 156) both believe that 
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Rome’s treatment of Delos in 166 was in accordance with the requests 
of Roman merchants interested in Delian commerce. 

Now, it is obviously difficult to control the data by which to examine 
these theories. Roman historians usually deal with accomplished 
political facts, adding here and there a moral judgment. For political 
motive and theory they have little concern, and for economic problems, 
even less. Excavations, however, particularly those in the eastern 
Mediterranean, are yielding definite knowledge regarding the history 
of Roman commerce during the second century B.c. There is enough 
of this data at hand now for a re-examination of the theories that I 
have mentioned. Without attempting a discussion of all the evidence, 
which would of course be impossible, I shall briefly review the most 
important part of it, and indicate its bearing upon the problem at 
hand. 

The French school, as is well known, has for a score of years been 
excavating the ruins of Delos with excellent results. No place could 
have yielded better material for the history of Roman commerce than 
this island. We know from Strabo (x. 486) that Delos, because of 
its good harbor and its convenient situation between the province of 
Asia and Rome, became the favorite resort of Roman merchants in 
the Aegean. Obviously, with such a statement at hand our historians 
would be quick to connect changes in the political history of Delos 
with the progress of Roman commerce in the east, and, by inference, 
with Roman political influence in the east. Let us examine the facts 
as we know them. 

It will be remembered that during the third century B. c., Delos' 
was an independent democracy with some seven hundred free citizens, 
mainly connected with her numerous temples. In 196, while the 
Romans were settling affairs in Greece after the second Macedonian 
war, Athens desired to take possession of the island, but was appar- 
ently opposed by Rome. During the third Macedonian war, Delos 
was friendly to Macedonia, and seems, in fact, to have been a Mace- 
donian protectorate for a while (B.C. H., XXXII, p. 110). When, 


« Schoeffer gives an excellent sketch of the history of Delos in Pauly-Wissowa, IV, 
2460 ff. See the same article for bibliography. A quarter of a century ago, Homolle 
wrote an article on “ Les romains & Délos” (B. C. H., VIII, pp. 75 ff.). This was excel- 
lently done, but later excavations have added much important material, which does 
not always support his somewhat radical conclusions. 
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therefore, after the defeat of Perseus, Athens asked Rome to grant her 
old claims to the island, Rome gave permission but stipulated that 
Delos be made a free port. The Athenians took charge of the offices, 
and finally, with the permission of Rome, deported the Delians to 
Achaea. ‘The Athenians at Delos now formed a democratic govern- 
ment responsible to the home city. About 130 this intermediate 
government seems to have passed away. In 88, when Athens declared 
for the conquering Mithradates, Delos refused to join her, and in 
consequence was sacked by the Pontic general who killed some 
20,000 inhabitants. Delos never recovered from this devastation. 
What chiefly concerns us in this account is Rome’s action in giving 
Delos to Athens in 166 and requiring it to be made a free port. The 
obvious explanation for this action is that Rome by the gift of Delos 
could mete out fair punishment to the island for its friendship for Mace- 
donia, while at the same time satisfying Athenian claims and sparing 
herself the necessity of governing foreign territory. Furthermore, 
it would hardly have been fair for Athens to enrich herself by levying 
port dues at Delos—a sacred island, famed principally as a pilgrims’ 
shrine. Rome’s disposition of Delos was therefore the natural one. 
Now the explanation for this act as found in our historians is that 
the senate made Delos a free port at the requests of the merchants 
who were trading there. This is where the inscriptions of Delos must 
be called into service. Of the 2,000 or more inscriptions which have 
been found on the island some 300 bear Roman and Italian names. 
Most of these come from the great period of Roman influence, about 
110-90 B. C., that is, some twenty years after the creation of the prov- 
ince of Asia—and before the massacre of Mithradates in 88. For 
the years preceding 150 the evidences of a Roman mercantile class 
are extremely meager. To gain a fair presentation of this evidence 
let us compare the famous list of proxeni of Delphi with the temple 
decrees and inventories of Delos for this same period, noting the num- 
ber of Romans and non-Romans honored at each place. Delphi, 
of course, was wholly a religious shrine, entirely out of the channels of 
commerce, whereas Delos lay in the way of the Aegean merchant 
and particularly of the Roman merchant. In looking over the list 
of proxeni of Delphi (Ditt. 268), one is first surprised at the cosmopoli- 
tan character of the list, and then at the comparative scarcity of Roman 
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names. The list extends from 197 to 170, the very years when Roman 
armies and Roman embassies, the friends and benefactors of Delphi, 
were constantly passing through. Three Roman generals are as a 
matter of course honored by the city. But apart from these (and a 
few pseudo-Roman Sicilians and southern Italians) there is but one 
Roman (Veturius, 95) in the list, and he may well be a general or an 
envoy. In view of the large number of persons from Marseilles, Alex- 
andria, Byzantium, and other distant places, the scarcity of Roman 
names is surprising. 

The situation at Delos is very much the same. Six Roman gen- 
erals deposited offerings at the shrine of Apollo during the wars with 
Philip and Antiochus (Demares’ list, B.C. H., VI, pp. 29 ff.), but, ' 
considering that the Roman fleet was constantly harboring at Delos 
during the several wars in the east, it is remarkable that so few other ; 

| Roman names appear. In this list of Demares, Lucius and Titius 
are probably officials, Minatos (Il. 147)! is a citizen of Cumae, and 
Vibius (130) and Oppius (148) are apparently also from the Greco- 

| Oscan end of Italy. Timon of Syracuse and Sextius of Fregella who i 
appear among the proxeni of about 180 are not Romans (B.C. H., 
VIII, p. 89). Trebius Loesius of about 150 seems to be a Sicilian 
(Mommsen, C. J. L., X, p. 999). The unknown man of Canusium (B. 
C. H., VIII, p. 81; about 240 B. c.), was, like the men just mentioned, 
connected with the Greek commerce of southern Italy rather than with 
any Roman mercantile society that could exert its influence upon the 
policies of the senate. There are left a very few names: a Quintus 
Plinius (?) (Demares, 148), and a freedman of an Aulus (ibid., 62) 
who may or may not represent Roman business men prior to 150 B. C.? 
The presence of these few Roman names on the tablets of Delos 
furnishes no more evidence of a strong commercial influence in the 
Aegean than the presence of the name of my patient reader upon 
the register of Trinity church in Stratford foretells a future American 
invasion of England. 

When Delos was made a free port in 166, commerce was naturally 
attracted to the island. The Rhodians soon claimed that they were 


‘It is probably this Minatos who is mentioned in an inventory of about 220 B. Cc. 
Cf. B. C. H., XXXII, p. 81. 
2 For a possible addition to this list see B. C. H., XXXII, p. 81. 
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losing trade and prestige thereby.'. Part of this loss was due to the 
fact that after the Delians were deported, Syrian and Egyptian traders 
made their home in Delos, abandoning Rhodes. The character of 
the Delian population now became remarkably cosmopolitan. The 
city grew rapidly with its new advantages and, perhaps, even faster 
after Corinth with its vigorous commerce was destroyed. But Delian 
commerce still remained overwhelmingly eastern in its character. 
This is conclusively proved by the inscriptions. Syrian cults had 
entered the island in the early part of the second century (B. C. H., 
VI, pp. 295 ff.), and Syrian mercantile associations grew in number 
from 160 on. C. J. G., 2271, is an important decree of the “Synod of 
Tyrian merchants” dating from 153, while Roussel, B.C. H., 1907, gives 
a collection of inscriptions of the merchants’ association (Poseidonists) 
of Beyrout, Syria, dating from about 125 on. Egyptians entered 
Delos as early. The association of Melanophoroi can be traced back 
to about 160 (B. C. H., VIII, pp. 104 ff.) while the Serapeum has a 
great many inscriptions from 135 on. (Cf. Hauvette-Besnault, 
B. C. H., V1, pp. 316 ff.) Other tablets recording honors and gifts 
show an influx of easterners about the middle of the century. The 
cities most frequently represented are Alexandria, Antioch, Tyre, 
Sidon, Beyrout, Heracleia, and other cities of the Pontus, Aradus, 
Ascalon, and Laodicea. These are the people in Delos who gained 
most effectually by the creation of the free port and the fall of Corinth. 
Roman names still remain among the rarities. In fact, the influx of 
the Roman traders dates not from 166 (the creation of the free port) 
nor from 146 (the fall of Corinth) but from 129 when the inheritance 
of the kingdom of Pergamum turned the attention of Roman business 
men totheeast. From that time Delos became the regular way-station 
between Asia and Rome. The Roman merchant entered the eastern 
field with the Asiatic tax-gatherer who took tithes in kind. Delos 
naturally became tke port of exchange for such products and thereby 
fell quite definitely under Roman sway. 

The Roman traders formed their own conventus or club (the 
Mercuriales) which we can date back at least to 126 B.c. (C. I. G., 


« The port dues fell off some 150,000 drachmas in five years, they said. Naturally 
much of this decrease resulted from the war in Macedonia and the loss of trade in Caria 
and Lydia. The Rhodians also knew how to make a plea as strong as possible, regard- 
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2286).' Their temple to Hermes seems to have been built about 
that time. Somewhat later the freedmen and slaves formed a society 
for the worship of the lares compitales, leaving a generous record of 
their piety which dates back to about 1oo-go (B. C. H., XXIII). 
An indication of the extent of Roman commerce and the diversity of 
interests is found in the fact that there are separate associations of 
Roman olearii and chrysopoli as early as go B. c. (B. C. H., XXIII). 

It is from this time (about 120-90) that most of the Roman inscrip- 
tions of Delos date, and it is at about this time that the large Roman 
clubhouse (Schola Romanorum), the largest building in Delos, was 
erected. 

The phraseology of the public inscriptions is particularly service- 
able in indicating the growing power of the Romans. Their useful- 
ness for this purpose is due to a peculiar circumstance. As Ferguson 
has shown (Klio, VII, pp. 234 ff.) there was a radical political change 
in Delos about 130-127 which put an end to the rule of the Delio- 
Athenian democracy then governing. ‘The public decrees that follow 
in 126 are issued apparently not by a formal government, but by an 
aggregate of “Athenians who dwell in Delos and of merchants and 
traders, be they Romans or other strangers who dwell in the island.” 
The special mention of the Romans is sure proof of their presence 
on the island at this time, although, of course, they would receive this 
honor because of the prestige of their nation in the east even if their 
numbers were not large. However, the growing predominance of the 
Romans, especially in the years 110-90 is shown unmistakably by 
the constant change in the phraseology of these public inscriptions 
whereby the Romans gradually assume the place of importance. This 
fact may be illustrated by the following examples’ placed in chrono- 
logical order: 

: Dedications to Hermes and Maia found in B. C. H., I, p. 284, and XXIII, p. 57, 
may possibly be older. They are undated, however, and we do not know how much 
allowance to make for provincial conservatism in the spelling. Inscriptions of other 
eastern cities reveal a number of Roman commercial clubs about the middle of the first 
century. Argos, for example, seems to have had a strong conventus of Roman traders 
about the year 69 (C. J. L., III, pp. 531, 532). Beroea in Macedonia had Roman traders 
in 57, Lesbos in 31 (C. J. L., III, p. 455; see Pauly-Wissowa under “conventus”’). These 
inscriptions, however, are so late that they only add to our skepticism in regard to the 
supposed Roman commerce of the second century. 

2 I have chosen these from the list given by Ferguson, ad Joc. cit., p. 236. 
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1. "AOnvaiwr oi katoxodvtes év Anr@ kal of Europa Kai oi vad 
Krnpo Kal ddrwv Edvwr oi (126/5 
B.C.)- 

2. "A@nvaiwv Popaiwy cai tov of KaToL- 
KovvTEs THY (110/Q B.C.). 

3. “Iradoi "EXAnves (102/1 B.C.). 

4. Italicei et Graecei quei Delei negotiantur (about 80 B.c.). 

Here, then, are definite facts regarding the history of Roman com- 
merce in the east, facts that will aid in the interpretation of Rome’s 
governmental policies. We must admit that the evidence does not 
cover the whole question. It dates the arrival of the Roman merchant 
in the east without giving any positive information as to whether the 
senate purposely opened the field for commerce, or whether the 
Roman merchant exerted any influence upon the foreign policies of 
the senate in order to find new commerce for himself. When we 
remember, however, that in the west also Rome was slow to enter 
the shipping trade, and again that the evidence for a strong commercial 
lobby in the senate is not supported by any good ancient authority, 
we must, I think, give a straightforward and conservative interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions. 

‘So far as these inscriptions are concerned, then, we are justified in 
saying that the development of Roman commerce in the east is some- 
what later than we had supposed, that we have little reason for assert- 
ing that there were Romans at Delos in 167 who had the power to ask 
for its conversion into a free port, and finally that we are very far from 
proving that the Roman colony in Delos was strong enough to ask for 
the destruction of Corinth. In short, the evidence of these inscrip- 
tions tends to disprove all statements to the effect that the eastern 
commerce of Rome was extensive enough to influence Rome’s govern- 
mental policies before the time of the Gracchi. All we are justified 
in saying is that some Italian merchants connected with the Greek 
commerce of southern Italy left record of themselves in Delos in the 
first half of the second century. A few Romans on official business 
of the state also appear on the records. But no considerable number 
of Roman merchants seems to have entered the Delian trade until 
about the time when the acceptance of Pergamum as a Roman prov- 
ince brought the Roman trader into the east. 
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These conclusions will not seem startling to students of Roman 
civilization. They are supported by all that we know about the 
| temperament and customs of the Romans. A state that would pro- 
| hibit its nobility from engaging in the carrying trade could hardly 
be called a commercial nation. Cicero aptly expresses the conviction 
of the nation on this point when he says: “ nolo eundem populum imper- 

atorem et portitorem esse terrarum” (Rep. 4, 7). 

This attitude of the nation toward commerce was not a matter of 
mere sentiment. It had its practical reasons. Rome never was a 
manufacturing city, nor did Italy ever produce a surplus of grain for 
export. The balance of trade, in fact, was always against Rome. 
Now, a nation of no exports will hardly be an aggressive carrying 
nation unless the task of carrying its own food supply be thrust upon it. 
It was only when the commercial cities like Alexandria, and the cities 
of Rhodes and Syria dwindled into insignificance that the Romans 
had to come to the rescue of their own shipping—and not until then. 

| The real wealth of Rome lay in what we might call banking and 
brokerage. The banker extends his business by peaceful methods. 
He is too conservative and too fearful of dangerous ventures to advo- 
cate a policy of aggrandizement. ‘This fact must be borne in mind 
in attempting to explain the probable policy of the moneyed man of 
Rome. 

How very negligent of her commercial opportunities Rome really 
was, may be gathered from the specifications of her treaties. It will 
be found that they differ markedly from the Greek and Carthaginian 
treaties which never fail to make careful provisions for commercial 
advantages. Agrarian influence is much more apt to be present, as, 
for example, in the treaty with the Gauls of the Po in 154 (Rep. 3, 
16) where the culture of the vine and olive is expressly forbidden. 
Contrast with this measure the senate’s neglect of the confiscated 
royal mines in Macedonia in 167. These mines might have proved 
enormously lucrative to the mercantile class if the senate had been 
concerned with that class. The truth of the matter is that the com- 
mercial spirit seems to have been dormant in Rome at this period. 

There are several other pieces of evidence that point to this same 
conclusion. I would refer to the many facts that prove the Romans 
to have been averse to seamanship. For instance, almost all the parts 
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of a Roman vessel, except those belonging to a very simply constructed 
boat, have Greek names. Polybius’ stories of the making of fleets 
during the Punic wars show how awkward the Romans were in the 
matter. These fleets were not kept up. The Greeks of southern 
Italy were usually relied upon to furnish vessels and crews in time of 
need, and were accordingly called the socii navales. During the wars 
in the east Rhodes and Pergamum fought most of the naval battles 
for Rome. Even Sulla and Lucullus had to have their fleets built 
on the shores of Asia. Rome had none. She might at least have 
saved the captured navies of Macedonia and Syria, either fora Roman 
navy or for the use of Roman merchants, but she burned them. 
During the social war the state employed sea-captains from Miletus, 
Klazomene, and other eastern cities. A state which has a large foreign 
commerce would hardly show so many failures in the matter of seaman- 
ship. 

Rome’s failure to improve the harbor at Ostia during the Republic 
provides further evidence of the same nature. It is difficult to com- 
prehend how the Romans could have been satisfied with a harbor 
over a hundred miles away (Puteoli) if their foreign commerce 
amounted to anything. Even Puteoli seems to have grown very 
slowly. Lucilius called it the “little Delos,” and Delos at best had 
only 20,000 inhabitants and a comparatively petty harbor of 300 meters. 
The history of Cretan and Cilician piracy also shows how little real 
interest the government at Rome felt in the shipping in the Aegean 
even as late as 70 B.c. To these facts one may add a valid argumen- 
tum ex silentio from Polybius, a contemporary. In the sixth book 
Polybius gives a very full (even an exaggerated) account of the rami- 
fications of interests in Roman public contracts (buildings, roads, 
revenue, etc.) but nowhere does he seem to be aware of any extensive 
commerce. Cicero, speaking about a hundred years later in favor of 
the financial interests of the east, leaves the same impression. He does 
not say: “Our merchants depend upon the commerce of Asia,”’ but 
only: “Roman money is invested in the revenue-collecting of Asia.” 

Now, it was in connection with the province of Asia that the rich 
man became a power in Roman politics. The senate had accepted 
- the bequest of Attalus in 129, but, with its habitual conservatism and 
disregard of financial interests, had cut it down to a very small prov- 
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ince and had imposed but slight burdens of taxation upon it. This 
arrangement continued until 122 when the younger Gracchus changed 
the system of taxation for political reasons. When the younger Grac- 
chus formed his combination of the poor and the rich against the 
“nobility,” his bribe to the rich was the privilege of farming the Asi- 
atic tax. The significant fact for us in this legislation is the manner 
by which the wealthy man was bought. It was by extending his 
banking privileges, not by extending Roman territory for his commerce 
nor by gaining for him new commercial fields or rights. "The date and 
the method of procedure are both of unusual importance for the prob- 
lem at hand, for I think it safe to say that not until the Gracchan 
period had the senate given its attention to the question of commerce 
in determining the fate of the nations which it conquered. 

| The purpose of this paper has simply been to show how unreason- 


able is the oft-repeated statement that Rome’s territorial expansion 
was largely a result of commercial forces. What actually invited 
Rome beyond the sea is another question, a question far too intricate 
| to be solved in a sentence or a page. Many elements undoubtedly 


entered into it. In part it may have been a national expression of 
the instinct that reveals itself in the individual as the desire to acquire 
and possess; if so, I am convinced that it was for the most part uncon- 
scious, and had not particularized itself into a definite wish for land 
and harbors. Philhellenism entered into the statesmanship of men 
like Flamininus. Conservative, shrewd farmers like Cato, on the 
other hand, acted on the principle that the future safety of Italy must 
be assured against the inroads of adventurous and unscrupulous 
neighbors. The nation as a whole, legal-minded and law-abiding as 
it was, was usually ready to heed a call to reorganize a lawless or a 
misruled people. Sometimes the bonds of alliance, always very 
sacred to Rome, drew the state into wars beyond the border which, 
in time, resulted in expansion. Again, the ambition of consuls forced 
the senate to undertake expeditions that could not easily be justified 
by seemly excuses. The motives and pretexts for Rome’s expansion 
beyond Italy were various. 

They even changed from decade to decade. The Greek of 146 
was not treated like the Greek of 196, nor was the Athenian placed 
on the same plane as the Spaniard. It seems that the individual 
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senators, like Cato, Flamininus, and Paulus, who from time to time 
wielded the greatest influence, were in no small degree opportunists, 
possessors of respectable ideals, but probably not of a far-reaching 
foreign policy. And yet with all this variety of motives and with all 
the changes in the personnel of the senate, there is a certain hidden 
unity of purpose and ideal in the sum of the senate’s endeavors to 
control the manner of imperial expansion. 

Perhaps this may be illustrated by way of contrast. In the oriental 
theocracy national expansion was synonymous with religious conquest. 
It became an unquestioned necessity. Perhaps the instinct of acqui- 
sition—expressed by national methods—disguised itself most con- 
veniently under religious garb. Even today, national expansion is 
prone to cant about “manifest destiny” and “a chosen people.” In 
recent years we have seen a simultaneous expression of the theocratic 
ideal with that of the commercial in one and the same nation. While 
a kaiser spoke of “manifest destiny,’”’ his chancellor was calling for 
Realpolitik, and both, working in perfect unison, were ready to assert 
that sentiment and individual ethics had no place in questions of 
national expansion. ‘The Roman senate had at least gotten beyond 
the theocratic stage by the year 200. It could discuss each individual 
case on its own merits, and it could resist the temptation to devour 
the conquered under the pretext of pleasing heaven. Nor—and this 
has been my main contention—was the senate lost in the slough of 
Realpolitik. It could be stirred by an appeal, even a foolish appeal, 
to go out of its way to secure freedom and stable government through- 
out Greece and Asia Minor. Even the crabbed Cato was capable of 
mixing a bit of sentiment with his strict appeals to justice. There is a 
great deal of truth in Polybius’ statement that the Roman senate 
was extremely sensitive to the good opinion of the civilized world, 
being careful not to enter a war without justification in the eyes of 
other nations. In conclusion, then, we may say that though the 
Rome of Cato’s day had gotten beyond the oriental idea of identify- 
ing national bigness with theocratic success, she had not reached the 
more modern policy of transforming it into commercial success; and 
that beneath all the groping of her opportunist statesmen, we can 
consistently trace a thoroughly Roman endeavor to extend the domain 
of law, order, and justice. 
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THE TEACHING OF VIRGIL? 


KENNETH C. M. SILLs 
Bowdoin College 


Virgil is not simply the poet of the Aeneid; he is also the poet of 
the Eclogues and the Georgics. Virgil is not simply the poet of the 
Roman; he is that “poet whose verse has had the most power in the 
world, the poet who has been more than any other poet a part of the 
intellectual life, both of Europe and America, alike by length of sway 
and by the multitude of minds he has touched in all generations.” 
But it is not the fascinating problem of the position of Virgil in litera- 
ture which is to occupy our attention in this paper; it is the important 
problem of the position of Virgil in our Maine schools. We are to 
be concerned not with the Eclogues and the Georgics, but with the 
Aeneid and with the whole Aeneid. For it isa one-sided and narrowing 
interpretation which limits the study of Virgil to the first six books 
of his poem. Indeed, it is the primary intention of this paper to 
reclaim for high-school study the last six books of the Aeneid and to 
suggest for discussion some ways by which the Aeneid as a complete 
poem may be presented for study. 

It is clear that the study of Virgil is, and ever will be, beset with 
peculiar difficulties for the student and the teacher in our schools. 
Many of the poet’s qualities are often regarded as faults most repellent 
to youth. The Aeneid is weighted with erudition. Allusions from 
Roman history and literature, from Roman liturgy and theology, 
from Roman Jaw and politics occur on every page. No other author 
read in school or college offers so much material concerning the spir- 
itual and secular life of ancient Rome. Like Milton, Virgil is a learned 
poet, a scholar-poet. His poem has been well characterized as “a 
mere workshop to scholars who are not poets, mere dreamland to 
poets who love not study.”’? Our high-school boys and girls are for 
the most part neither poets nor scholars. They have passed out of 


1 Paper read before the Classical Teachers of Maine, October, 1908. 
2 Cf. the admirable introduction to Mr. T. C. Williams’ translation of the Aeneid. 
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the realm of childhood where imagination is bred; and most of them 
have not become accustomed to the use of that maturer imaginative 
power of the mind which it is the peculiar function of poetry to develop. 
They have passed out of the stage of childish curiosity about every- 
thing to the transitional indifference of early youth; and only a very 
few show signs of the awakening of the intellectual curiosity of the 
scholar. That we classical teachers have the chance of present-_ 
ing Virgil the poet just at this state of the student’s development is at 
once both our glory and our responsibility. 

Not only does the main interpretation of Virgil call for the best 
powers of the best teacher: in the case of the school and often of the 
college it is hard to secure a proper appreciation for the characters of 
the Aeneid. Virgil’s hero has qualities of body, mind, and soul that are 
to the American boy or man indeed perplexing. The proneness of 
Aeneas to tears is, for a race that thinks it effeminate to express its 
emotions, a sign of sheer weakness. It is hard to bear with a man who 
is so supernaturally patient and enduring and good. On the other 
hand the adjective piws does not seem to go well with the lover and 
deserter of Dido. The difficulties involved in understanding aright 
the men and the women that Virgil drew are only increased seven fold 
when we reflect that the Aeneid as a whole deals not with the doings 
and thoughts and ideals of twentieth-century Americans, but with 
the aspirations of a race differing from ours in almost all of their 
social, intellectual, political, and religious institutions and attainments. 


- The teacher of the Aeneid has no finer task than to point out why, for 
_ Virgil, Aeneas is the ideal man. 


Another perplexing thing about the Aeneid, whether studied by 


, the single books or as a whole, is its lack of unity resulting from the 
_ looseness of its structure as an epic. Each book is in large measure a 


separate study. | The different books were indeed written at different 
times and finished with immense care; and, although they are woven 
together with art, the Aeneid lacks structure. Virgil has not the 
simplicity of Homer nor has he the wonderful singleness of heart of 
Dante and Milton. Of course the schoolboy does not think of such 
critical distinctions as these; but the teacher has to know them. 
Moreover Virgil is in most cases the first Latin poet with whom the 
student in our schools becomes acquainted. That teachers of the 
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classics may bring their scholars into contact with authors of the great 
excellence of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil is something on which they may 
well congratulate themselves; but it means endless work. In Virgil 
there are the complications of syntax and vocabulary and versification. 
Virgil’s syntax is on the whole easily understood. The free use of 
cases and the free use of the complementary or object infinitive are 
the main departures from the syntax of Caesar or of Cicero. Virgil’s 
vocabulary may fairly be termed hard. It has been estimated that 
in the first book of the Aeneid 450 words occur which the student has 
not seen before and as many more words which he has seen but once 
or twice. Many of these belong distinctly to poetic diction. Latin 
versification brings its own problems as well. However simple the 
prosody of Virgil may be on paper, it is not often that a high-school 
boy can read a page of the Aeneid gracefully. 

The opus maximum is of course how to translate Virgil. On the 
surface the task here is no harder than in Caesar or Cicero. Students 
say that they have no great difficulty in “getting out” their Virgil. 
But since the Aeneid is a poem and a great poem, it ought never to be 
treated lightly; and the translation should always be the best that 
the student can present. The difficulties here are manifold. Often 
the order of the words is hard to follow, harder to present in English 
dress. There are Virgilian idioms impossible to translate.'' For 
example, it requires genius to put into our language the most beautiful 
single line in the poem 

Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Here we have no right to demand the impossible of our students. 
Respect for Virgil should induce us to furnish the translation of the 
great lines of the poem. We should remember that as things are, no 
other poet suffers “more deaths in schoolboy land than he.” 

These are only a few of the difficulties which every teacher of Virgil 
has to face. For most of these difficulties there are obvious remedies 
and compensating rewards. Latin is hard, and Virgil is hard, and it 
is one of the glories of our cause that the classics never have stood, and 
do not stand today, for intellectual coddling. On the other hand we 
should resist those who favor the study of Latin and Greek simply 
because they discipline the mind. To be sure, the honest translation 

1 Cf. the words of Dryden in his “ Dedication” of the Aeneid. 
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of a poet like Virgil does challenge all the powers of the mind. It is 
a most rigorous exercise in English and in Latin. It is, however, much 
more than this. It is an effort to express in our own noble tongue a 
great poem and to understand that poem the better through the process. 
Where the classes are small it is advisable to require written transla- 
tions. In all cases, the translation should be clear and simple and 
idiomatic. But the wise teacher will not hesitate now and then to 
do the translation of certain passages himself, or to read the version 
of some great translator. We have no right to ask the impossible— 
particularly from young minds. Nothing is so discouraging as to ask 
a person of ordinary ability to do something which requires genius. 
Now and again it will do no harm to spend the full hour on the trans- 
lation of a passage say of half a dozen lines and to point out how diffi- 
cult professional translators such as Dryden and Cranch have found 
it to translate these lines well. It is often salutary to make a school- 
boy feel that sometimes he shares his difficulties with mature scholars 
and poets. 

In general it is a good thing to have the Latin text read aloud. But 
the following rule should not be forgotten: “Never ask a person to 
read a passage in a foreign idiom aloud until it is perfectly clear to 
him.” Perfect intelligence should precede every effort to interpret 
the text orally. The same caution holds good of scansion. Of course 
any passage is good enough to use to apply the rule of long and short 
syllables. But after the rudiments have been learned, practice 
should be on well-known passages. The metrical reading of Virgil 
is in any case difficult enough. But perhaps, as it is better to have 
seen Hamlet poorly acted than never to have seen Hamlet at all, so 
it may be better to have scanned Virgil aloud ever so poorly rather 
than to leave school with the impression that Virgil means only 
six books of printed lines. For, as Mr. Theodore Williams 
remarked at the meeting of the New England Classical Association 
at Northampton last April—whether the lines of Virgil be read 
quantitatively or accentually, whether they be pronounced with the 
accuracy of a scholar or the hurry of a schoolboy, whether they be 
read with full continental richness of vowel sound or in our good 
New England twang, there yet lingers about them something goodly 


and sonorous. 
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So much for the lesser details: and now for the heart of the matter. 
What are we going to do with Virgil in our schools? How are we 
to interpret him? The problem concerns both school and college; 
it is of moment to all interested in the classical cause. We need have 
no fear for the future of Virgil or of the classics. We know that our 
cause is not a lost cause, nor a losing cause, but a winning cause; 
because the excellence of the classics must always appeal to the best 
instincts and the best intelligence of the race. In 3500 A. D. it is 
inconceivable that the best schoolboy in our best schools, no matter 
what else he may be studying, shall not be studying Virgil. Mean- 
time, it is our task to teach him as well as he can be taught. For we 
must regard Virgil as the culminating point in our school work. In 
presenting the Latin cause today Virgil must be taught more and more 
effectively in our schools for the sake of the many who pursue their 
study of him no farther either in college or in their own reading. In 
our schools we ought to pay the same attention to Virgil as do the 
teachers of English to Shakespeare; and our best classical scholars 
should at the end of their high-school days look forward to continuing 
their study of Virgil in college. It is often in their study of Virgil 
that students have their interest in Latin either awakened or killed. 
And as Virgil usually is the last Latin author read in school, the 
impression is the more permanent. That to the high-school boy or 
girl Cicero is more real than Virgil is shown in a very subtle way by 
those delightful essays, ‘Virgil in Maine” and “‘Ciceroin Maine.” The 
scholars in that little schoolhouse had the relentless practical knowl- 
edge of youth; they held the seamanship of Aeneas very cheap; they 
wondered that Dido had not considered the possibility of her lover’s 
being wafted back to her again by contrary winds before she toasted 
herself on the funeral pyre. But they were stirred by the life and 
speeches of Cicero. If it was distasteful to them “to strew the Vir- 
gilian path with joy and exclamation points,” it was good to applaud 
“How long, O Catiline!” 

There seems to me to be one way of making the study of Virgil 
even more effective than it is today; and that is to study the poem as 
we have it as a whole, and not to limit ourselves mechanically to the 
first six books. I believe that it would be a feasible plan to have a 
textbook which should include all twelve books and to read such 
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selections from all twelve as the teacher of experience would pick out. 
In the first six books there are 4,755 lines. If selections covering no 
more lines than these in amount should be read from all twelve books, 
if the story of the rest should be given by reading the translation of 
the lines not covered in the class, the student would gain as much 
knowledge of Latin—for there would be the same drill in constructions 
and grammar—more knowledge of Virgil, and greater appreciation for 
Latin poetry. Such a scheme does not mean increased work for the 
pupil, although it does imply wider reading for the teacher. The 
plan has the additional advantage of being directly in line with 
the recommendations of numerous classical associations of the 
country for uniformity in college entrance requirements whereby the 
schools shall choose the major part of the reading to be done by their 
students. To assist the teachers in making their selections it might 
be practicable to appoint a committee from this association composed 
of representatives from our schools and colleges to submit to this 
association for approval a list of passages from Virgil which will best 
represent the various books of the Aeneid. Doubtless it may not be 
easy to carry these suggestions into operation. Doubtless many 
objections will occur to each one of you. But it seems very clear that 
with the text of the twelve books at hand, with a good translation, 
such as that of Mr. Theodore Williams, teacher and poet, at the dis- 
posal of the teacher, and with a list of the best passages in the Aeneid 
to study, a year’s course in Virgil could be given in our schools 
which would show that Maine is not behind Massachusetts or any 
other state in efficiency of its Latin teaching. 

But whether or no the plan for the study of Virgil in our schools 
as here outlined seems to you utopian, there can be not the slightest 
question but that we should do well not to omit all consideration of 
the last six books from our high-school courses. Our students should 
know that books vii—-xii exist. ‘They should become acquainted with 
the names at least of the early heroes of 

that low Italy, 
On whose account the maid Camilla died, 
Euryalus, Turnus, Nisus, of their wounds. 
They should know that here Aeneas is no longer Odysseus the 
wanderer but Achilles the warrior. Here are things that appeal 
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instinctively to the boy and to the girl and make the understanding 
of Virgil’s characters easier. Here there is fighting and action enough 
and to spare. Here are some of the finest portraits in the poem—the 
shadowy Lavinia, the virgin warrior Camilla, the splendid barbarian 
Mezentius, the nobly defeated Turnus. Here are such varied inci- 
dents as the friendship of Nisus and Euryalus, the final combat 
between Aeneas and Turnus, the burial of Pallas, the youth who lay 
on his rustic bier “as a flower plucked by a virgin—the gentle violet 
or the yielding hyacinth.’ With such scenes to witness and such 
rich characters to know, it isa crying shame that Aeneas is so often 
left stranded at the Ivory Gate. 

Such a study might stimulate the better students to the praise- 
worthy ambition of continuing their Latin and their Virgil in college; 
and to such as do not enter college, a class of students even more impor- 
tant, it would present Virgil in a full light. It is difficult of course 
to bring out for the beginner the many subtle beauties of the classics; 
and such a study should be pursued when the student is mature enough 
to benefit from it, either in college or in his own reading. But how- 
ever that may be and however Virgil may be taught, he has certain 
qualities which no teacher has a right to overlook, since classical poetry 
is to continue to play its part in the education of America. Whether 
the Aeneid be taught in our schools, as some day it will be taught, in 
its entirety, or whether it be taught piecemeal, it is a noble and refresh- 
ing thing to remember that its poet, whom we do well to teach, never 
wrote an impure line; that he was a strong and manly poet; that he 
loved Rome with an ardent and single-hearted patriotism. And 
whoever or wherever the teacher may be who leaves impressed upon 
the minds of his class that Virgil in his poetry and in his patriotism 
stood for excellence, he may have done far more than he realizes to 
have trained his boys and girls not only in Latin but in those qualities 
which make for the best American citizenship. 


INDICATIONS IN CARLYLE’S “FRENCH REVOLUTION” 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF HOMER AND 
THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS: 


By HELEN C. FLINT 
Mount Holyoke College 


Upon finishing the last page of his French Revolution Carlyle said 
to his wife, “What they will do with this book, I do not know my 
Jeanie, lass; but they have not had for a two hundred years, any 
book that came more truly from a man’s very heart.” We may 
expect it, then, to disclose the bent of its author’s mind, the literary 
influences that swayed him, and to give us glimpses of what forty 
years of reading and thought had revealed to this fiery hearted, 
sternly earnest, utterly sincere Scottish genius. 

His diary and letters shed light on many of his allusions and 
quotations. From these we learn that while his French Revolution 
was taking shape in his mind, during the long evenings of that last 
winter at Craigenputtoch, he was slowly reading the first four books 
of the Iliad, with the help of his young friend, William Glen. After 
nearly a month, he records the fact that Homer grows easier, and 
that more than once he has read a hundred lines in an evening. He 
is impressed by the simplicity, the sincerity of the poetry. “The 
most purely poetical reading I have had for long,” he writes, “and 
the richest-toned artless music.”” He writes again of the atmosphere 
of remote antiquity pervading this great and simple epic world. 

In a letter to Mr. Henry Inglis, dated April 28, 1834, he expresses 
the delight that he has had in reading the /liad, and adds, “I love 
it better than any other book, I think, except the Bible alone.” 
From Homer and the Bible, accordingly, Carlyle quotes again and 
again. 

After completing these four books of the J/iad in the original 
Greek, he swept through the rest of the Homeric poems in transla- 


: A paper read before the Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England at its meeting at Williams College, October 23, 1909. 
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tion. Through translations also he seems to have become familiar 
with the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

Carlyle refers to the Greek drama several times. Of the decrees 
of the National Convention, he writes, “Fast enough now comes 
decree after decree, in alternate brief strains, or strophe and anti- 
strophe.” 

In the French Revolution, the idea of the tragedy mingles with 
that of the epic. Of Mirabeau, Carlyle writes: 

Be it that his falls and follies are manifold, as himself often lamented, even 
with tears. Alas, is not the life of every such man already a poetic tragedy 
made up “‘of fate and of one’s own deservings,”’ of Schicksal and eigene Schuld, 


full of the elements of pity and fear? This brother man, if not epic for us, is 
tragic; if not great, is large; large in his qualities, world-large in his destinies. 


The great trilogy of Aeschylus, read even in translation, must 
have made a powerful impression upon a man like Carlyle, and we 
see indications of this in the following passage in the chapter entitled 
“To Arms”: 

Such issue came of Lambesc’s charge on the Tuileries Garden: no striking 
of salutary terror into Chaillot promenaders; a striking into broad wakefulness 
of frenzy and the three furies, which otherwise were not asleep! For they lie 
always, those subterranean Eumenides (fabulous and yet so true), in the dullest 
existence of man; and can dance, brandishing their dusky torches, shaking their 
serpent hair... . . If the Eumenides awaken, and Broglie has given no orders, 
what can a Besenval do? 

In a later chapter, Carlyle refers to this day, July 12, 1789, as 
the Eumenides Sunday. 

In describing the life of the royal family in the Tuileries, Carlyle 
says: 

Medicean Tuileries, how changed since it was a peaceful tile-field! Or is 
the ground itself fate-stricken, accursed: an Atreus Palace; for that Louvre 
window is still nigh, out of which a Capet, whipped of the furies, fired his signal 
of the Saint Bartholomew! 

Before Berthier is swept off to the lanterne, “Paris is come forth 
to meet him; with hand-clappings, with windows flung up; with 
dances, triumph songs, as of the furies.”’ 

Carlyle likens the vast nave of the Jacobin church, where the 
Club of the Jacobins meets, to “those dread temples which poetry, 
of old, had consecrated to the avenging deities.” 
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In the account of the September massacres we read: 

In such tocsin-miserere, and murky bewilderment of frenzy, are not murder 
Até, and all furies near at hand? On slight hint—who knows how slight ?— 
may not murder come; and with her snaky, sparkling head, illuminate this 
murk ? 

One or two pages after this come the words: 

It is night, and Orcus, and murder’s snaky-sparkling head has risen in the 
murk! 

Carlyle calls upon “Nemesis and the fatal sisters,’? when he con- 
templates the retributive justice which overtakes Jourdain Coupe-téte. 

The keynote of the great trilogy, “ The doer must suffer,” “dpacavtu 
maQéeiv,” is also the oft-recurring refrain of the tragedy of the French 
Revolution. Is not much that Carlyle writes in his last volume an 
enlargement on the following lines in the Agamemnon, vss. 1562-64 ? 


Pépovr’, éxrive 6 
pluver 5é uluvovros év xpbvw Ards 
wabeiv Tov Eptavra, yap. 


Someone spoils the spoiler, the slayer pays the penalty; but it abides, while 
Zeus remains, and time endures, that the doer shall suffer, for it is the law.— 
Professor Goodwin’s translation. 

We also come upon allusions to the Feast of Thyestes, and the 
Thyestes Opera Repast. Marat is called Cassandra Marat, and 
there is one reference to the great Theban tragedy, in the mention 
of “ Eteocles-Polynices brothers.”” The Philoctetes of Sophocles gives 
Carlyle one of his epithets for Marat, “Sorrowful, incurable Philoc- 
tetes Marat, without whom Troy cannot be taken.” 

Carlyle treats the men and women of the French Revolution in 
the spirit of the Greek drama: 

Every Man within that inconsiderable figure of his, contains a whole Spirit- 


kingdom and Reflex of the All; and though, to the eye, but some six standard 
feet in size, reaches downwards and upwards, unsurveyable, fading into the 


regions of Immensity and of Eternity. 
So writes Carlyle in his essay upon Diderot, and in his history he 
makes us recognize the deep significance of all these human dramas 
that are played out before us, and we learn the life-story and fate 
of each one. 

But it was a prose epic, above all, that Carlyle tried to write, and, 
for the time being, we are removed into an epic world, the center of 
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which is this wild, seething Paris, with its doom advancing upon it, 
as upon Troy of old. All outside of this storm center is dim and 
vague, as were all the regions beyond the bounds of his own Greek 
world to Homer. To this world outside the borders, Carlyle gives 
the name of Cimmeria, suggested doubtless by Odyss. xi. 13-19. 
The ship of Odysseus 

came to the limits of the world, to the deep-flowing Oceanus. There is the 
land and the city of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist and cloud, and never 
does the shining sun look down on them with his rays, neither when he climbs 
up the starry heavens, nor when again he turns earthward from the firmament, 
but deadly night is outspread over miserable mortals.—Butcher and Lang’s 
translation. 

In the first volume there is an allusion to Cimmeria in the chapter 
entitled “The Grand Entries’’: 

Now, too, is witnessed the touching last flicker of etiquette, which sinks not 
here in the Cimmerian world wreckage without a sign. 

In the second volume there are four allusions, the first of which, 
in the chapter “Clubbism,” is in reference to the Feuillans Club 
whose members “shall in due time be hooted forth over the borders, 
into Cimmerian night.” In the third volume, where the danger of 
foreign invasion is always imminent, there are no less than sixteen 
such allusions. We read of “Cimmerian invaders,” “Cimmerian 
invading coalitions,’ ‘“Cimmeria, La Vendée and civil war,” 
“Cimmerian coalitions,” “Cimmerian world,” “Cimmerian Europe,” 
and “a troublous Cimmerian night.” 

The powers that sway this doomed city are likened to the epic 
gods. Marquis de Brézé is Mercury de Brézé, and Marshal Broglie 
is Mars. In the chapter “Broglie the War-God,” we read: 

The gods of the CEil-de-Boeuf have withdrawn into the darkness of their 
cloudy Ida, and sit there shaping and forging what may be needful. 

Again we read: 

In the mystery of that cloudy Ida what is it that they forge and shape ? 
And also, 

Thus reason they on their cloudy Ida, hidden from men, men also hidden 
from them. 

In the chapter entitled “Give Us Arms,” is the sentence: 

War-god Broglie sits yonder inaccessible in his Olympus. 
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Above, the epic gods look down upon Paris. The Paris parlement 

files out, “a spectacle to gods and men.” When the volunteers are 

coming forward to enlist in their country’s army, Carlyle exclaims: 
Oh, then, it seems the very gods might have looked down upon it! 


When France is trying to live by its new constitution, 
Gods and men may see that the legislative is in a false position. 


Beneath, is Tartarus “encircled nine times with Styx and Lethe, 
with Fire-Phlegethon and Cocytus, named of Lamentation.” 

In the trial of Marie Antoinette, the Revolutionary Tribunal itself 
seems to sink into this lower world and Fouquier-Tinville to become 


Pluto, and the witnesses, pale shades. 
In Conway’s Life of Carlyle we are told that Carlyle’s father had 


a wonderful power 

of fixing upon characteristic names for all manner of persons, and nailing his 
names to the individual for life. Samuel Johnson was “Surly Sam,” and so on, 
a gift which has come among us in a more livable form from the pen of his son. 


On May 18, 1832, Carlyle wrote in his journal: 

Giving a Name indeed is a poetic art: all poetry, if we go to that with it, 
is but giving of names. What talent is specially requisite for giving a name? 
A certain geniality of insight, whereby some real property of the thing reveals 
itself. 

We find Carlyle applying these characteristic names and epithets 
to his men and women, and even taking titles from the Homeric 
poems. Duval D’Espremenil is twice called “Aristogeiton,” twice 
“dusky-glowing”’ D’Espremenil, and once “dusky” D’Espremenil. 
Camille Desmoulins is “light Apollo.” Santerre is “Sonorous” 
brewer. Mirabeau is “all devising,” “far darting,” “cloud-com- 
peller,” “ruler over men,” “world compeller,” and the “much 


musing.” Robespierre is the “sea-green,” “the pale-sea green,” the 


“incorruptible,” the “long-winded, incorruptible man,” and the 
“sea-green incorruptible.” Usher Maillard is “swift of foot,” 
“shifty.” Marat is “Cassandra” Marat, “Much enduring” Marat, 
“Philoctetes’”” Marat. General Dumouriez receives the greatest 
number of these epithets. He is “ unwearied,” “ Polymetis,” “shifty,” 
“insuppressible,” and “many counseled man.” The Princess 
Lamballe is “king-descended,” “god-descended.” Danton is “the 
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wild amorphous Titan,” “the Titan of the Revolution,” “Titan of 
the forlorn hope,” and “Titan Danton.” Barrére is the “ Anacreon 
of the Guillotine.” 

Carlyle makes several references to the first ten verses of the first 
book of the Iliad. In a letter to his brother John, dated Septem- 
ber 21, 1834, he alludes to the history which he is writing and says: 

It shall be such a book, quite an epic poem of the Revolution, an apotheosis 
of Sansculottism. 

In the chapter entitled, “ Make the Constitution,” are the words: 


It was appointed in the decrees of providence, that this same victorious 
anarchy, Jacobinism, Sansculottism, French Revolution, or what else mortals 
name it, should have its turn. The ‘‘destructive wrath” of Sansculottism, this 


is what we speak, having unhappily no voice for singing. 

The subject of the Iliad is the wis odAopuevy of Achilles, while 
the subject of the French Revolution is the wjvs ovAopevn of Sans- 
culottism. In the “Improvised Commune” chapter we are told that 
the national mind is distracted by the thought of the “destructive 
rage” of the Aristocrats, which worked such havoc on the ever- 
memorable tenth of August. This is Carlyle’s death-chant over the 
fate of the twenty-two Girondists: 

So many excellent souls of heroes sent down to Hades; they themselves 
given as a prey of dogs, and all manner of birds! But here, too, the Will of 
the Supreme Power was accomplished. 

In the description of the gathering of the emigrants at Argonne 
under the Duke of Brunswick, is the passage: 

Four days; days of a rain as of Noah, without fire, without food! For fire 
you cut down green trees, and produce smoke; for food you eat green grapes, 
and produce colic, pestilential dysentery, daol. 

In the “ Astraea Redux without Cash” chapter, we read of Orleans’ 
disappointment because he was not made admiral, “a source to him 
of woes, which one may call endless.” 

There are at least three definite references to Homer’s picture of 
Apollo descending from Olympus. The first is in the chapter treat- 
ing of the elections for the first National Assembly, when all France 
is tortured with apprehensions and suspicions, crediting absurd 
rumors of brigands, who, in the heated public imagination, have 
become 
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a whole brigand world, and like a kind of supernatural machinery, wondrously 
move the epos of the revolution. The brigands are here; the brigands are there; 
the brigands are coming! Not otherwise sounded the clang of Phoebus Apollo’s 
silver bow, scattering pestilence and pale terror; for this clang, too, was of the 
imagination; praeternatural; and it, too, walked in formless immeasurability, 


having made itself like to the Night (ur? éovxws)! 

There is another quotation in the same connection in the chapter 
“The General Overturn”’: 

Were it brigands, praeternatural terror, and the clang of Phoebus Apollo’s 
silver bow, enough, the markets are scarce of grain, plentiful only in tumult. 

The riots connected with the Day of Poniards, Carlyle attributes to 
“praeternatural suspicion and Phoebus Apollo having made himself 
like the night.” 

In the “Give Us Arms” chapter we read: 

War-god Broglie sits yonder, inaccessible in his Olympus; does not descend 
terror-clad, does not produce his whiff of grapeshot; sends no orders. 

The title of the chapter “Equal Diet” is a translation of the 
expression Savtos é/ons (Iliad i. 468), and found also in several 
other places in Homer, wherever a feast is described. Carlyle also 
translates the verse: 

ol 5’ én’ dvelad’ érotua mpoxelueva xeipas taddor, 
which occurs three times in the [liad and often in the Odyssey. 

In describing the roasting and eating of the slain war-horse, at 
the time of the insurrection of women, Carlyle writes: 

And after the manner of ancient Greek heroes, they lifted their hands to the 
daintily readied repast; such as it might be. 

A little later food is served to the women and to the members of the 
Constituent Assembly: 


The nourishing baskets circulate harmoniously along the benches; nor, 
according to the father of Epics, did any soul lack a fair share of victuals (Sacrds 


élons, an equal diet). 
We find the Homeric phrase, vjmva réxva, in the chapter on “Sound 


and Smoke.” 
In the Constituent Assembly, Robespierre exclaims: 


“‘Peuple, this is the law I have framed for thee, dost thou accept it?” 
Answered from right side, from center, and left, by inextinguishable laughter. 
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This last phrase is an evident translation of daSeoros yéXws, which 
occurs for the first time in J/iad i. 599. 

Homer’s comparison of the advance of the Trojan army to the 
flight of cranes, finds several echoes in the French Revolution. When 
the third estate has been excluded from the Salle des Menus, Guil- 
lotin and others find a place in the Tennis Court of the Rue St. 
Francois: 

Thither, in long-drawn files, hoarse-jingling, like cranes on wing, the com- 
mons deputies angrily wend. 

Also in the chapter “ Brigands and Jalés”’ we find: 

And the army; our three grand armies of Rochambeau, of Liickner, of 
Lafayette? Lean, disconsolate hover these three grand armies, watching the 
frontier there; three flights of long-necked cranes in moulting time; wrecked, 
disobedient, disorganized; who never saw fire. 

In “The Jacobins” chapter, Lafayette is thus described: 

He, waning and setting ever since that hour, hangs now, disastrous, on the 
edge of the horizon; commanding one of those three moulting crane-flights of 
armies. 

In the “Storm and Victory” chapter we find a reference to the “war 
of Pygmies and Cranes.” 

Here and there in the French Revolution we find other phrases 
apparently suggested by Homer. In narrating the death of Jourdain 
Coupe-téte, Carlyle writes, “The all-hiding earth has received him.” 
Of the victims of the guillotine, it is written, “ Black death devours 
them.” In the “Dumouriez” chapter we read: 

There is Castries and Broglie chivalry; royalist foot in red facing and nankeen 
trousers, breathing death and the gallows, 
an echo of /liad iii. 8, “ But the Achaeans marched in silence, breathing 
courage.” 

The Homeric phrase, ad0s atpvyéro.o, doubtless suggested 
“unfruitful Atlantis,” in the “Sword of Sharpness” chapter, and 
“unfruitful sea” and “unfruitful brine” in the “Lion Sprawling Its 
Last” chapter. In the chapter called the “Flame Picture,”’ there is 
reference to “Jove’s balance.” Perhaps Carlyle had in mind the 
scene in the twenty-second Jliad, where Achilles’ and Hector’s lots 
are weighed in the balances by Zeus. In the account of the Pro- 
cession we meet the phrase, “winged words,” Homer’s é7rea wrepdevta. 
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In the chapter, “Danton, No Weakness” we read of words “winged 
with wrath.” 

We note also “not ambrosial night;”’ “like a very Jove with his 
ambrosial curls;” “all-nutritive earth;” “all-nourishing earth;” 
“all-nursing earth;” “articulate speaking spirit of man,” perhaps 
a rendering of uéporres dvOpwira. Like one of Homer’s fallen heroes, 
L’Escuyer, at Avignon, “gasps out his miserable life forevermore.” 

The Odyssey also has its echoes in the French Revolution. ‘There 
is a reference to Tantalus in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, in the 
“Tnternecine”’ chapter: 

Loménie; thou Garde-des-Sceaux Lamoignon, who hast ideas! So often 
defeated, balked cruelly when the golden fruit seemed within clutch, rally for 
for one other struggle. 


Carlyle also mentions the Polyphemus cavern. He uses the 
phrase “many-voiced hum,” reminding us of ayopyv modvpnpor in 
Odyss. ii. 250. In the “Equal Diet” chapter, the words, “and all 
paths grow dark,” are translated from a verse that occurs seven 
times in the Odyssey: 

Svcero 5’ Hédos, oxidwyrd Te dyual. 


The most notable quotation from the Odyssey occurs in the descrip- 
tion of Danton’s trial: 

Unhappy Danton, thou still unhappier light Camille, once light Procureur 
de la Lanterne, ye also have arrived, then, at the Bourne of creation, where, 
like Ulysses Polytlas at the limit and utmost Gades of his voyage, gazing into 
that dim waste beyond creation, a man does see the shade of his mother, pale, 
ineffectual; and days when his mother nursed and wrapped him are all too 
sternly contrasted with this day! 


In the next to the last chapter of the book, we have a reference to 
the transformation of the Phaeacian ship into stone, which is related 
in Odyss. xiii. 

A few critics consider that this work of Carlyle’s ends somewhat 
abruptly. The author himself may have anticipated this criticism, 
for at the beginning of his last chapter he writes: 


Homer’s Epos, it is remarked, is like a bas-relief sculpture; it does not con- 
clude, but merely ceases. Such, indeed, is the epos of universal history itself. 


Notes 


Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


PSALMUS DE VITA 
Ne mihi, ne dicas lugubri carmine vitam 
Vanae umbrae similem praeterea esse nihil— 
Mortua sunt vere quaequae sunt dedita somno 
Nec sese omnia habent sic ut habere putes. 


Vita est verum aliquid! Res est perstrenua et acris! 
Nec vitae finem ferre potest tumulus. 

Terrena omnia sunt, ad terram tota redibunt— 
Non hoc de nostro dicere fas animo. 


Laetitiae causa nobis vitam atque doloris 
Donatam nolim; quod neque fata volunt. 

Verum ut quae facimus nos haec bene perficiamus, 
Quo sit quisque dies plenior ac melior. 


Artem nos longam breve tempus non sinit omnem 
Discere quamquam animus fortis ad omne opus est. 
Maerenti gressu per vitam cogimur omnes 
Ad manes avidos: numquam erit huc reditus. 


In duro et longo vitae certamine nostrae, 
In pugna et castris, militibus similes 

Nec pecudes veluti, canibus custodibus actae, 
Pugnemus fortes ut decet utque viri. 


Quamvis sint laetae rebus ne crede futuris; 
Ad se secedant omnia praeterita; 

Tempore praesenti, praesenti tempore agamus 
Confisi nobis atque deis ducibus. 


Quod summi potuere viri monet hoc quoque posse 

Nos, et res nostras tollere sideribus, v 
Et cum vixerimus, vestigia linquere nostra 

Illa ubi posteritas longa videre potest. 
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Illa ubi cognoscet fortasse miserrimus exsul, 
Expers auxilio ac omnia perpetiens, 

Quem venti et fluctus agitant per litora vitae, 
Sperabit rursus restituetque animum. 


Acriter acturi nos semper progrediamur, 
Quidquid fata dabunt ferre parati animo; 

Et dum ascendemus summa ad fastigia vitae 
Nobiscum Virtus et Patientia sint. 


J.-S. 
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Reports from the Classical field 


Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journa/ informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department wil) naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRIVATE STUDY OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS 


In a circular sent out a year ago certain questions were asked concerning the 
preparation received by classical teachers and its adaptation to their needs. 
The results of this inquiry were published in the May number of the Journal 
under the title, ““The Preparation of Classical Teachers.” The same circular 
contained questions also regarding the independent study carried on by teachers 
while engaged at the work of their profession, which brought some information 
that may interest the readers of the Journal. 

Of 51 teachers in colleges and universities who replied to the questions, 11 
wrote or finished their Doctor’s dissertations during the early years of their teach- 
ing, and several others continued their investigations along lines which were 
opened up to them by a dissertation previously completed. Besides the 11 just 
mentioned, there were altogether 12 others, making 23 out of the 51 who engaged 
in some form of what might be called independent investigation. Sixteen speak 
of reading considerable amounts of Greek or Latin beyond what they teach. 
Some of these do it for the love of the literature, some for the sake of a thorough 
acquaintance with an author, as when a whole year is devoted to Euripides or 
Homer, and some get considerable amounts of work done by devoting a few 
minutes a day to their reading with religious persistence. A few, who made an 
extraordinary record, admit that it was due to the impending examination for 
the degree. We may perhaps assume that the list includes only those who made it 
a point to do a specific, extended piece of independent reading, and it would no 
doubt be considerably larger if it were made to include the variation introduced 
into the teacher’s reading from year to year by a change of authors and works 
in the classroom. Only 3 of the 51 speak of working upon textbooks, and one of 
these, who was engaged upon a complete lexicon of Virgil’s works, should prob- 
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ably not be counted in this way. There are many, of course, who write essays 
and brief papers for a variety of meetings and other purposes. Some state 
frankly that they do not read in the classics outside of their teaching at all. Two 
studied French and Italian, one had worked his way through a volume of inscrip- 
tions, a third made metrical translations with her class in Horace until the fasci- 
nation of it carried her through the whole of the Odes and Epodes, a fourth has 
made his reading center about his visit to Italy, first preparing for it and after- 
ward collecting and studying photographs and making a large map of Rome. 
The independent work of high-school teachers is quite different. Of those 
who read Latin authors, 7 confined themselves to other parts of Caesar, other 
orations and letters of Cicero, the last six books of the Aeneid, Sallust, and Ovid. 
Ten, however, out of a total of 55, read more or less widely in authors not read 
in the high school, and among these Tacitus proves to be a great favorite, for he 
is read by more than twice as many as any other single author. In several cases 
this reading of Latin authors was work done in absentia for the Master’s degree. 
| In preparation for this or the Doctor’s degree some were working upon a thesis, 
also, but this was practically the only investigation reported by high-school 
| teachers. The work done by some of them in collaboration with Mr. Byrne, 
| on his Syntax of High-School Latin, may be mentioned in this connection. The 
| study of other languages seems to have a peculiar attraction for high-school 
teachers. Fourteen speak of studying some modern language (French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish), or ancient or modern Greek. About the same number’ 
put their spare time upon various other branches, especially psychology and 
pedagogy, English and American literature, history, antiquities, and topography. 
Teachers in private academies seem to be more given to the editing of text- 
books, but otherwise do not differ greatly from those in high schools, except that 
| several of them express the view, in common with a like proportion of college 
teachers, that it is better for a teacher not to investigate while he is teaching. Of 
those in technical and military schools an unexpectedly large proportion—over 
| half—read extensively in Greek and Latin beyond their classwork. Teachers in 
| normal schools stand about midway between those in high schools and those in 


colleges. 
A few statements from such teachers as have successfully carried on inde- 


pendent study may be given as illustrations. 


High School | 
1. I have made a practice in the last three years of reading Latin authors outside 

the high-school curriculum. During this time I have read Ovid’s Metamorphoses, books 

vii—xii of the Aeneid, four books of the Annals of Tacitus, and have made a somewhat 

careful study of the topography and antiquities of Rome, and of Roman life and cus- 

toms. I am now reading on in the Annals, and have re-read the Germania and 

Agr icola. 

2. It was very hard at first to get the time and energy for outside work, but it is 

/ not so hard now, when I have learned to do my school work more easily. I have 

gained an easy reading knowledge of French, have given considerable time to Greek, 
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and have read some Latin—all of Tacitus, about half of Livy, and parts of other 
authors. 

3. I have read Pliny the younger, Sallust, Virgil, and Caesar in full, some works 
of Tacitus, Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid since leaving the university; have finished 
the Anabasis, read several Greek tragedies, and several books of Homer not read in 
college, some of Thucydides and other authors. 

4. I do independent work all the while. In 1907 I averaged three hours a day, 
in 1908 not so much, but I aim to do something each day. I am working on a thesis 
for the doctorate. Perhaps I shall finish it. If I do not, it is a work of love, and the 
effort wi!l not be lost. 

5. I am trying to fill in the weak places or gaps in my preparation. For two of 
the four years since graduation, I did postgraduate work; since then I have read per- 
haps 2,000 pages of ancient history and several hundred pages of Latin, have strength- 
ened my German somewhat, and have begun the study of French. I am also trying 
an experiment that takes much time—writing the story of Robinson Crusoe in very 
simple Latin to use as supplementary work in my beginning classes. 

6. I have studied with some care, comparatively, the grammar of German, English, 
Greek, and Latin. Some day I hope to publish the results. 


Normal School 

7. I have studied by myself Hebrew, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, 
Norwegian, some Sanskrit and Irish, and am beginning Arabic, noting always care- 
fully how I proceed and how long it takes to master certain points. I did and do this 
partly from love of languages, but primarily so as to familiarize myself with the diffi- 
culties which I may anticipate on the part of my pupils in any of the four languages 
I teach. 


Academy 

8. I have read the Odyssey and Iliad several times, the Anabasis entire occasion- 
ally, Aristophanes once, and other works, singly—besides editing seven or eight school 
books and as many vocabularies. Two years ago I read Plautus at University, 
and this year am reading Cicero in the same way. These are literary courses given 
in the late afternoon, in which the whole author is covered. I am also reading Grote 
daily. The first time I read the J/iad it was done mostly after midnight. 


Among the obstacles to independent study there is one which is so prominent 
that all the others seem almost negligible by comparison. Fewer than one 
might expect feel the lack of library facilities or the lack of means to buy books, 
and an even smaller number say that they do not find the necessary incentive 
and direction, or that things outside the school take up their spare time. But 
with the overwhelming majority—some 80 per cent.—the only obstacle mentioned 
is the long hours in the classroom, aggravated in many cases by the added clerical, 
routine, or society work of the school. To make it worse, methods of adminis- 
tration prevail in some high schools which remind one of certain forms of torture 
practiced in the Middle Ages, as when one teacher will have nothing but begin- 
ning sections to teach, another only classes in Caesar, and so on. The strain 
and fatigue resulting from such work make it necessary for the teacher to devote 
most of the hours after school to something altogether different, by way of recrea- 
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tion. This is by some teachers in itself considered to be a better way to spend 
the time than study or investigation would be. It gives them a chance to become 
more widely acquainted with men and women and with ideas and experiences other 
than their own, and this will often enable them to take a broader view and to 
exert an influence upon their pupils which mere increase of scholarship would 
fail to give. Some even hold that all independent investigation will necessarily 
distract the teacher’s attention and interests more or less from the work of instruc- 
tion, or even that it unfits him to just that extent for such work. 

But it is quite clear that the view that the work of instruction should be 
sufficient unto itself, is far less widespread among classical teachers than the 
opposite one, that the best preparation is in knowledge and constant work over 
a field much wider than that which is taught. And it is beyond question stating 
the case correctly to say that to the extent of their strength and leisure the 
great body of teachers both appreciate the value of outside study, and would 
welcome any effort made to furnish them encouragement and opportunity in 
that direction. 

And it seems as if it certainly ought to be possible to find ways of doing 
this. The situation is partly, but not adequately, met by existing agencies. 
The mature teacher, whose best strength is necessarily spent upon instruction, 
needs a kind of study which is quite different from that which suits a student. 
Correspondence courses as now conducted, at least in the classics, seem to look 
chiefly to the making of credits on the course of the institution which gives them, 
and are not, primarily, planned to meet the needs of the teacher. Lists of books, 
outlines for reading and study, topics for investigation, the loan of books—even 
a special classical loan library—closer contact between the university instructor 
and his former pupils, a chance to work for higher degrees in absentia, are sug- 
gested by the teachers themselves as additional ways in which the larger institu- 
tions might help them. But they all suffer from a common defect, that they 
regard the teacher as subordinate, as simply a learner, and assign him a mere 
passive part, instead of aiming to make him, in some way, an active and deter- 
mining factor himself. 

There may be many drawbacks in secondary classical instruction, but cer- 
tainly one of the worst has been that the teachers look so much to the institutions 
above them for guidance, that they have succeeded so little in developing ideals 
and methods of improvement that are thoroughly native and suited to them- 
selves. And it must be regarded as all the more significant that a fair proportion 
of them in their replies do lay stress upon the importance of co-operation. The 
formation of small local clubs in which the members can enter upon some com- 
mon line of study or discussion in an intimate way, and a fuller exchange of 
ideas through the Journal, or by a system of correspondence among groups of 
interested teachers, are some of the plans suggested. And it is well to note also 
that there is some considerable dissatisfaction with the makeup of the programmes 
as at present conducted at the meetings of classical associations. It is main- 
tained that they should be so well adapted to the needs and interests of the teachers 
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as to attract a large attendance by themselves. The same criticism and suggestion, 
though in a slighter degree, is made with reference to the publications of the 


associations also. 


Doctors of Philosophy in the Classics, 1908-9 

The following list contains the names of persons who received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in classical subjects last year, with the titles of their disser- 
tations: 
Boston University 

1. Edna May Hoxie, “The Influence of Latin on English Literature.” 
Columbia University 

2. Harwood Hoadley, ‘‘On the Authenticity and Date of the Sophoclean Ajax, 
verses 1040-1420.”” The New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1900. 

3. Lucile Kohn, ‘‘The Influence of Aeschylus on Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aristophanes.”” New York, 1909. 

4. Charles Jones Ogden, ‘“‘The Construction of the Final and Consecutive 
Infinitive in Early Greek Poetry.” Columbia University Press, 1909. 

5. Katharine Campbell Reilly, “Studies in the Philosophical Terminology 
of Lucretius and Cicero.” Columbia University Press, 1909. 

6. Catherine Saunders, “‘Costume in Roman Comedy.” Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1909. 
Cornell University 

7. Anne Browning Butler, ‘‘ Etiquette and Good Manners in Classical Greek.” 

8. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, ““The Sea in Greek Poetry.” 

g. Horace Leonard Jones, “‘The Poetic Plural of Greek Tragedy in the Light 


of Homeric Usage.” 
1o. Ernest Henry Riedel, “‘Verb-Forms in Terence.” 


Harvard University 

11. William A. Kirkwood, ‘De oraculis ad res Graecas publicas pertinenti- 
bus.” 

12. K. K. Smith, “Quid peregrini prioribus saeculis Athenis habitantes ad 
artes attulerint.” 

13. R. H. Webb, “‘Quomodo restituendus sit liber unde orti sunt codices 
Terentiani C P O.” 

14. A. R. Wightman, “‘De dum, donec, quoad coniunctionum usu apud Cicero- 
nem, Caesarem, Tacitum, Plinium Minorem, Suetonium. 


Johns Hopkins University 

15. A. C. Johnson, “‘A Comparative Study of the Syntax of Isaeus, Isocrates 
and the Attic Psephismata preceding 300 B.c.” (To be published.) 

16. Franklin Edgerton, “‘A Study of the Indo-European Ka-suffix.” (To 
be published.) 
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New York University 
17. Charles Grenville Cole, ‘The Poetical Elements in the Diction and Syn- 


tax of Tacitus.” 


University of Chicago 

18. Frederick Le Roy Hutson, “Sparta in Greek Opinion.”’ (Not yet 
published.) 

19. Evan Taylor Sage, ‘‘The Pseudo-Ciceronian Consolatio.” (Not yet 
published.) 


20. Berthold Louis Ullman, “The Identification of the Manuscripts of Catul- 
lus cited in Statius’ Edition of 1566.” 

21. Charles Bray Williams, ‘‘The Participle in the Book of Acts.” The 
University of Chicago Press, 1909. 
University of Wisconsin 

22. Clarence E. Boyd, “The Library in Ancient Rome.” 

The following have been overlooked in earlier reports from the University of 
Wisconsin: 

23. Lawrence W. Burdick, “Still Unsettled Voice-Usage in Thucydides.” 

24. Guy B. Colburn, “Epitheta Deorum et Heroum Horatiana ex Fontibus 
vel Graecis vel Latinis derivata.” 

25. Edward J. Filbey, ‘““The Supplementary Participle in Herodotus.” 

26. Arthur R. Seymour, “The Development of the Latin Pluperfect in 


Spanish.” 
Yale University 

27. Josiah Bethea Game, “An Introduction to the Philippics of Cicero and 
to the Study of His Invective.” (Publication not yet arranged for.) 


A Handbook for High-School Teachers of Latin 

A useful and stimulating little book of forty-eight pages has been prepared 
by Professor J. B. Game, of the Latin department of the Missouri State Normal 
School, at Cape Girardeau, and is distributed as a bulletin of the school to all who 
may wish for it. It is intended especially for the Latin teachers of that section 
of Missouri where the school is located, but it will be found of quite as much value 
by anyone who is teaching Latin in the high school. The subjects discussed are: 
‘Sanity in Education;” ‘The Classical Conferences at the University of Michi- 
gan;” ‘The Increasing Interest in Latin;” ‘‘The Bearing of the Classics upon 
English Literature; ‘‘The Use of the Latin Bible, Latin Hymns, and Similar 
Latin in the High Schools;” ‘The Qualifications of a High School Latin 
Teacher;” “Suggestions on Teaching High School Latin;’”’ ‘Classroom Equip- 
ment for the Latin Department;” ‘Illustrative Material for the High School 
Authors;” ‘Illustrative Material Which May Be Made by the Teacher and 
the Students; “‘The Classical Association of the Middle West and South;’’ 
“‘The Latin and Greek Courses in the Cape Girardeau Normal School.” 
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The following sentences from the Preface will indicate the purpose of the 
pamphlet: 


In order that the teacher of Latin may feel like throwing his whole mind, soul, and 
strength into his work, it is necessary that he have a well-established faith in the educa- 
tional value of the subject which he teaches... .. There is no good reason why 
Latin should be taught as a dull, heavy, uninteresting subject. A live, well-equipped 
teacher can make Latin quite as interesting to a class of average students as any other 
subject that is worth teaching. This does not mean that Latin can be taught success- 
fully without good hard work on the part of the student, but the teacher who knows 
his subject and believes in it can make it both attractive and interesting to his classes. 


A copy of the pamphlet may be obtained, free of cost, by writing to the State 
Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo., or to Professor Game. 


Recent Classical Meetings 

New Hampshire Classical Association (as a department of the State Teachers’ 
Association, Concord, October 22 and 23). 

“A Review of Recent Archaeological Discoveries,’’ Professor George H. Chase, 
Harvard University. 

“The Use of the Latin Grammar,” Professor H. E. Burton, Dartmouth College. 

“Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age,” Miss A. W. Collins, Concord High School. 

“The Significance of Dialect Mixture in Homer,” Dr. L. E. Barrett, Dartmouth 
College. 

“The Function of Latin in School and College as een from England,” Mr. H. L. 
Milner, St. Paul’s School. 

“What We Might Learn from the German Schools,” Mr. Edward Spanhoofd, 
St. Paul’s School. 

Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of New England 
(fourth annual meeting at Williams College, October 23). 

“A Return to Old Methods,” Mr. Roy Kenneth Hack, Williams College. 

“4 More Reasonable Relation between the First Year Latin in the College and the 
Last Year in the High School,” Professor Helen M. Searles, Mount Holyoke College. 

“Ferrero’s History of Rome,” Professor Garrett Droppers, Williams College. 

“Sight Reading; its Place and Method,’’ Mr. Charles W. Delano, Worcester. 

“Indications of the Influence of Homer and the Greek Tragedians in Carlyle’s 
French Revolution,” Professor Helen C. Flint, Mount Holyoke College. 

“Two Visits to Greece,” Professor Henry M. Tyler, Smith College. 


Iowa Latin Teachers’ Round Table (of the State Teachers’ Association) and 
Iowa Auxiliary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
(Des Moines, November 4). 

“Sight Reading in Latin,” Miss Lucile Powers, Central College. 

“The Value of the Study of the Ruins of Ancient Rome to Secondary Work in 
Latin,” Professor C. N. Smiley, Iowa College, Grinnell. 

“The Unification of Latin Work,” Professor F. C. Eastman, University of Iowa. 

“The Preparation of the Latin Teacher,” Professor C. O. Denny, Drake University. 


The combined session of the two bodies proved a complete success, as is 
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shown by the words of praise for the Association and the Journal, and by the 
twenty-one new names that were added to the membership of the Association. 


Tennessee Philological Association (fourth annual meeting, Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, November 25 and 26). 

“Ferrero, the Latest Roman Historian,” President’s Address, Professor Walter 
Hullihen, Sewanee. 

“Religious and Moral Ideas in Plautus,’”’ David R. Lee, University of Chattanooga. 

“Edmund Spenser’s Faérie Queene,” Charles Hulin Kimbrough, Cumberland 
University. 

“Relations Expressed by Greek Co-ordinate Participles,” Robert S. Radford, 
University of Tennessee. 

“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” George Herbert Clarke, Peabody College. 

“The Teaching of German,” Miss Caroline Carpenter, Peabody College. 

“College Entrance Requirements in Latin,” R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University. 

A Round-Table discussion of ‘Foreign Languages in the High School,”’ Leader, 
Glen Levin Swiggett. Discussion:—Greek, J. M. Webb; Latin, R. G. Peoples; 
German, J. C. Hardy; French, Mrs. C. L. Fraley; Spanish, L. L. Rice. 

“Cicero’s De Imperio Cn. Pompei XIII, 36 and XIV, 42,” Charles E. Little, 


Peabody College. 
“ *You All,’ as Used in the South,” John McL. McBryde, University of the South. 


“The Marvelous in the French Romantic Novel,” Louis P. Shanks, University 
of Tennessee. 
“The Newly-discovered Turfan Manuscripts of the Crucifixion,” H. C. Tolman, 


Vanderbilt University. 


Philological Asssociation of the Pacific Coast (eleventh annual meeting, 
San Francisco Institute of Art, November 26 and 27). 

“Chapelain’s Manuscript of the Sentiments of the French Academy on the Cid,”’ 
Professor C. Searles, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“Sources of the Legend of Floire and Blanchefloir,”’ Professor O. M. Johnston, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“Interpretations: [ph. Taur. 71, 935, 1246; Antigone 1102, 1281; Alcestis 227,” 
Professor A. T. Murray, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

““Epaphos and the Egyptian Apis,” Dr. I. M. Linforth, — of California. 

“The Site of Pre-Persian Clazomenae,” Professor O. M. Washburn, University 
of California. 

“Certain Euphonic Embellishments in the Verse of Propertius,” Professor B. O. 
Foster, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“Some Forms of Interrogative Thought in Plato,” Professor H. R. Fairclough, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“Notes on the History of the Doctrine of Poetic Justice,” Professor R. M. Alden, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“Venice Preserved,” Dr. F. Winther, University of California. 

“The Expression of Certain Categories of Abstract Thought in Villehardouin, 
Commines and Michelet,” Professor J. T. Clark, University of California. 

“Graphical Analysis of the Siamese ‘Tones,’ ” Professor C. B. Bradley, University 


of California. 
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“The Identity of the Child in Virgil’s Pollio: an Afterword,” Professor J. E. 


Church, Jr., University of Nevada. 
“The Evidence of the Monuments for the Dress of Roman Women,’’ Professor 


Irmagarde Richards, Mills College. 
“A Note upon the Meaning of the Word ‘\acr#pwr as It Is Used in Rom. 3:25 
and Heb. 9:5,” Professor E. A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
“Seismology in the Bible,’’ Professor W. A. Merrill, University of California. 
“Notes on Elision in Greek,” Professor E. B. Clapp, University of California. 


Classical Association of Pittsburgh, October 13. 
“The Practical Value of Classical Research,” Professor B. L. Ullman, University 
of Pittsburgh. 


New York Latin Club, November 20. 

“Improved Standards in Teaching Latin,” Professor Julius Sachs, Columbia 
University. 

The club will be addressed by Professor Paul Shorey, January 8; Professor 
Gonzalez Lodge, March 5; Professor F. F. Abbott, May 14. 


Harvard Classical Conference, November meeting. 

“The Olympic Victory of Agias of Thessaly,” Dr. K. K. Smith; “ Opportunities 
for Research in European Libraries,” Dr. D. P. Lockwood; “Cretan Discoveries and 
the Homeric Poems,” Professor G. H. Chase. 


Columbus Latin Club 

The Columbus Latin Club met at a dinner at the Neil House, November 19 
at six o’clock. It was the first meeting of the club, and every member was present, 
showing an enthusiasm and interest which promises much for the future. 

Professor S. C. Derby of the Ohio State University was the first speaker. 

Mr. Daniel Lothman of East High School, Cleveland, then spoke on “‘Some 
Essentials for Success in Teaching First-Year Latin.” 

Mrs. Clara Milligan led the discussion. 

The subject of the February meeting will be ‘‘Virgil and the Appreciation 
of His Works.” Miss Frances Hosford of Oberlin, Professor W. Elden of the 
Ohio State University, and Mr. Abram Brown of Columbus will speak. 

“Latin Composition” will be discussed at the May meeting by Professor A. 
Hodgman of the Ohio State University, Professor R. V. Schmitt of the Capital 
University, and Miss Rowena Landon of Columbus. 


Miscellaneous News 

The trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy have voted that hereafter no student 
can receive the diploma unless he has received credit for at least two years of Latin. 

Professor Cowles, of Amherst College, has recently secured the contents of 
a Roman tomb, of the eighth century B. c., and a number of other antiquities, 
among them a metal mirror, a spearhead, brooches, a bronze key and key-ring, 
lamps, a marble head of Diana, a bronze javelin, and some silver coins. 

Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton, has returned from his explora- 
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tions in Syria, with the good news that the Turkish government has granted the 
Princeton Syrian Expedition a firman permitting them to excavate the ruins of 
ancient Sardis. This promises to be one of the most important opportunities 
offered to American archaeologists, and the work will require many years to 
complete and publish. 

Mr. Thomas Jex Preston, last year a fellow of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies in Rome, has returned to Princeton, and is engaged in writing up his 
investigations in the field of Renaissance art. 

The Medea of Euripides, in Gilbert Murray’s translation, was performed in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, November 1o, and again the next day under the auspices of 
the Boston Bryn Mawr Club. The music for the choruses was composed by Mal- 
colm Lang, who also trained the singers. George Riddle, who played the part of 
Oedipus in the Harvard performance twenty-eight years ago, drilled the players. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York, has recently acquired the 
marble statue of an old market woman, a realistic production of late Greek art, 
which was found in the course of an excavation in Rome, in 1907. 
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Book Reviews 


Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. [Translated into English.] 
By T. Rice Hotmes. New York: MacMillan, 1908. Pp. 297. 


$1.40. 

It is indeed strange that up to the present time we have had no adequate 
rendering into English of Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War—nothing that 
would convey to the English reader even a moderately correct idea of what Caesar 
said and the way he said it. It is therefore a matter for congratulation that the 
learned author of Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul and Ancient Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Caesar has supplied the lack. 

The text is provided with notes upon historical, archaeological, and textual 
matters where needed for a clear understanding of the author’s meaning. These 
notes have been kept within reasonable bounds and offer in concise and convenient 
form for the teacher of Caesar the main results of the author’s investigations 
embodied in his two larger works. The rendering is exact, is readable, and being 
stripped of all ornament seems to the reviewer to reproduce in a fairly satisfactory 
manner the stylistic qualities of Caesar. 

A comparison with Long’s translation of the Civil War is interesting in this 
connection. The two works in the original do not differ materially in style yet 
there can hardly be a greater difference than between the style and tone of the two 
translations. Long’s work we were glad enough to have with its irreproachable 
and elegant English, but it is as far as may be from Caesar’s style and is marred 
by a tone of modernity and provincialism. This fault in entirely lacking in Dr. 
Holmes’s rendering for the style is chaste and controlled. 

No errors of interpretation and few infelicities of expression have been noted. 
In Book I, chap. xxv, the following occurs: ‘and as the iron bent they could not 
pull the javelins out or fight properly with their left arm encumbered, so that many 
after repeated jerks, preferred to drop their shields and fight bare.” Nudo corpore, 
certainly may mean bare, but does the context justify the rendering? The expres- 
sion is a bit startling. 

Book I, chap. xxviii: ‘‘When they were brought back he treated them as ene- 
mies,” is exact enough, yet the expression would hardly convey to the English 
reader the idea that he massacred them. The substitution of “‘traitors” for 
“enemies” might convey the idea with slight change. Such minor points seem 
trivial in face of the fine scholarship and good taste evinced in the translation. 

It is to be hoped that more of the Latin classics as yet unavailable in respect 
able English may soon appear. Among recent translations, Miller’s Tragedies of 
Seneca, Williams’ Aeneid, and Holmes’s Caesar have set a high standard. 

JoserH B. PIKE 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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The Roman Forum: Its History and Its Monuments. By Cu. HuEt- 
SEN. Translated by Jesse BENEDICT CARTER. Rome: Loescher 


& Co.; New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1909. Pp. xv+271. 


$1.75. 

This is the second edition of the volume which was first published in 1906. 
The number of illustrations has been substantially increased and the results of 
the excavations of the last three years have been included. The book is primarily 
intended for those who, while not pursuing special archaeological studies, desire 
more detailed information about the Forum than is afforded by the guidebooks. 
It consists of a historical introduction (pp. 1-57), a description of the different 
monuments of the Forum (pp. 58-217), and a collection of sources and modern 
literature (pp. 253-60). In the historical introduction the author treats (1) the 
Forum in antiquity, (2) the Forum in the Middle Ages, and (3) the exploration of 
the Forum since the Renaissance. The history of the excavations since 1898 is 
summed up in four pages (54-57). The same compactness is shown in the 
descriptions of the monuments which follow. For the most part these consist of a 
brief account of the history of the building, a few statements of the period or 
periods to which the extant remains belong, and some indications of the most 
probable restoration. Professor Huelsen’s mastery of the subject has enabled 
him to say much in few words, and the clearness of his exposition is supplemented 
by the numerous illustrations. From considerations of space citations of author- 
ities have in most cases been avoided in the text, but a good working bibliography 
is given at the end of the volume. In brief, the book is an admirable summary of 
our present knowledge of the monuments of the Forum, and will be found very 
useful not only by students of Roman topography, but also by all classical teachers 
who wish to vitalize their work in Roman history, or in any of the classical authors, 


by a reconstruction of the material background. 
G. J. LAING 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Livy: Selections from the First Decade. Edited by OmMERA FLoypD 
Lonc. “Lake Classical Series.’”’ Chicago: Scott, Foresman 


& Co., 1908. 

This attractive little volume, uniform with Professor Laing’s edition of the 
Phormio, suggests comparison with Professor Dennison’s recent edition of selec- 
tions from the same decade of the eloquent historian. Both books are examples 
of the current tendency toward brevity in college editions of the classics. Pro- 
fessor Long has been the more heroic in his self-denial, giving us a volume of 
a hundred and sixty pages, all told. The motto professed in the Preface, “parva 
sed apta,” has been fairly lived up to. The five divisions of the Introduction 
occupy but fifteen pages, of which three are given to Livy’s syntax. The text, if 
printed without the notes, would amount to about a hundred pages, or half that 
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in the Dennison edition. The editor might have professed as his principle of 
selection ‘‘summa sequar fastigia rerum.” He has dissected out the most inter- 
esting parts of the most interesting episodes of the first decade, stopping at the 
end or the middle of a chapter as the case may be, the principle evidently being 
to include nothing of minor interest not needed to make the story intelligible. 
This exclusion may even improve the story, as, for instance, where the maiden’s 
admiration for the brave champion Horatius is not dampened by the account of 
how he slew his sister. If a class has time to read but a hundred pages from the 
first decade of Livy, it is hard to see how a better selection could be made. Stu- 
dents of the Homeric epics no longer spend their time on a few consecutive 
books, but read the passages that would be the ones to live and glow in memory 
if the whole work were read. Only pedantry will object to the similar treat- 
ment of a great prose epic. Practically the same selections might be made from 
the Dennison edition which includes the entire first book, and longer, more 
continuous passages, from the later books, including almost everything in the 
Long edition. The commentary, while exceedingly brief, is apt and helpful, 
surprisingly so, considering the brevity. There is no room for detailed discussion 
of the historical and topographical questions constantly suggested by the text, 
yet there are many concise notes upon these topics. Grammatical difficulties are 
directly explained without references to the school grammars. Literary features 
are emphasized. The happy translation of a difficult phrase often lights up a 
whole paragraph. The book seems best adapted to the needs of students who 
have already in college made the close linguistic study of some author and who 
are not yet ready for extensive reading or the close study of early Roman history 
from the sources, but who have a few weeks which they can give to becoming 
acquainted with some of the most fascinating passages of a fascinating author. 


W. S. Gorpis 


The Monuments of Christian Rome, jrom Constantine to the Renais- 
sance. By ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM. New York: Macmillan, 
1908. Pp. 412, with 318 illustrations. $2.25. 


Professor Frothingham’s book is another in the series of “‘Handbooks of 
Archaeology and Antiquities,” and may be looked on as a sequel to Lowrie’s 
Christian Art and Archaeology, or Monuments of the Early Church. So far as 
its material is concerned, it is a welcome and a great contribution to the history 
of art. It is the only work in any language which pretends to cover the impor- 
tant and neglected period between the decay of classical Roman art and the 
Renaissance. 

The author’s task was one of no ordinary degree of difficulty, involving, as 
it does, the treatment of architectural, sculptural, and pictorial monuments which 
had not only through a thousand years been often disguised by decay, destruction, 
and restoration, but which, even in their original state, would have been so uni- 
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form in material and characteristics as to be far less susceptible of dating and 
classifying than monuments representing other phases of art, such as Romanesque 
or Gothic. He has performed it with extraordinary diligence. That Professor 
Frothingham has studied long and faithfully the monuments of the period in 
Rome and Roman territory, and for his material has depended almost exclusively 
upon the monuments themselves and upon contemporary epigraphical and literary 
sources, will be the conviction of everyone who reads these pages so filled with 
detailed knowledge and so well illustrated by original photographs. He has 
given us no bibliography, and no references to the work of other scholars, and we 
miss even the familiar expression of “gratitude to my colleagues So-and-So for 
many corrections and numerous helpful suggestions.”” This does not mean that 
the author has derived no aid from other than original sources, but it does indicate 
that his work is independent and original to a remarkable degree. 

To tell the truth, Professor Frothingham might have profited by a little less 
independence. Presumably his knowledge of the Christian monuments is not 
to be impeached; certainly few will feel themselves qualified to criticize details 
in this field. In his references to classical monuments, however, he is not infallible. 
The classical archaeologist may point out that his assertion on p. 37 that 500 
square miles about Rome were in 395 a morass and filled with malaria is contra- 
dicted on p. 42 by the declaration that at any time before 410 or 455 we may 
think of Rome as “surrounded by a wonderful garden of immense extent, not, 
as now, interrupted by a malarial Campagna, but extending far away to the hills 
and the sea in a bewildering labyrinth of beautiful villas, etc.” The Circus 
Maximus, according to the accepted calculation of Huelsen, could have seated only — 
140,000, which is something less than the author’s “nearly three hundred thou- 
sand” (p. 31). The translation of imsulae (p. 31) as tenements or blocks is at 
least misleading. The statement that S. Stefano Rotondo (p. 67) was a religious 
structure from the beginning does not agree with the conclusion of Platner. The 
circular shrine near the Tiber (p. 83) is not usually identified as the temple of 
Honor. 

A few inaccuracies, however, may be overlooked. Professor Frothingham’s 
book has a far more serious defect. His English is bad, and his style not 
only unattractive, but repellent. Actual mistakes in syntax occur in not a 
few sentences, and doubtful expressions, mixed metaphors, and cacophonies 
abound. 

In spite of its defects, however, those who have a serious interest in Christian 
archaeology or Italian art will find this book of great service. Its rich content of 
interesting and valuable material on the most important examples of mediaeval 
art in Rome and its neighborhood will give them a good idea of the city itself 
and of the continuity of art history, and will suggest a more correct view as to the 
relations of Florence to Rome than is advanced by most historians of Florentine 


art. 
GRANT SHOWERMAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. D’Oock, Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the University of Michigan. 
New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xx+405+v. $4.00, post- 
paid $4.28. 


With the Acropolis, the physical and the spiritual center of Athens, as his 
theme, Professor D’Ooge has gathered together for the first time in English the 
results of archaeological research and discussion which have hitherto lain scattered 
in many diverse periodicals and monographs. He offers a substantial volume, 
elaborately conceived and conscientiously executed, dealing with the Acropolis 
as fortress, sanctuary, treasury, art museum, and official residence. The structures 
on the slopes also are included in the treatise, so that we get, for example, a fresh 
description of the theater of Dionysos. 

Professor D’Ooge has cleared the air in a gratifying way in the case of a 
number of controverted questions that have interested classicists since the com- 
pletion of the excavations on the hill a score of years ago. Touching the intricate 
question of the succession of temples on the Acropolis, the relation of the Erech- 
theum to the ‘Old Temple” and of the Parthenon to both, the author is clear in 
exposition and fair in criticism of the views which have been held by others, if 
not wholly convincing in the reasons for his own views. He shows skill in the 
highly difficult task of elucidating for the benefit of a layman the architectural 
features of the Parthenon. Particularly helpful are the juxtaposition of Dérpfeld’s 
and Puchstein’s restorations of the buildings connected with the theater, and the 
elaborate appendices on the ancient sources, on the Pelargikon, and on the “Old 
Temple.” 

But it must be said that the interests of the general reader have not been 
heeded in the method and execution of the book. Instead of dealing immedi- 
ately, for example, with the minute details about the caves of Apollo and Pan, in 
the opening chapter, it would have been better, we think, to begin with a general 
survey of the Acropolis and its history. Beside securing breadth of treatment, 
this would have resulted in the avoidance of some repetition, made necessary by 
the present plan of the book, in dealing with that history, especially the part of 
it which has to do with modern exploration and excavation. Moreover, while 
some discussions are omitted, apparently because they involve details too tech- 
nical, there are still remaining enough architectural terms to puzzle a non-expert, 
in the absence of a glossary. Two systems of references, according to which 
some are run into the text by means of parentheses, whereas others are num- 
bered and direct the reader to the end of the chapter, are bound to distract the 
attention. 

The illustrations are provided generously, in point of number, but are often 
very poorly executed. The reproduction of the archaic poros sculpture is espe- 
cially unsatisfactory. A plan taken from Judeich (p. 31) has the German terms 
untranslated; and Plan I, which gives the details of the western end of the hill, 
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is hard to study because the explanatory matter is printed directly on the back 
of it. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, most of which another edition may easily 
correct, the work will prove serviceable to teachers of history, of art, and of Greek. 


CHARLES BuRTON GULICK 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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